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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



The Elementary School Teacher contained in its early days a 
large amount of material which was intended to influence directly 
Change in *^^ practice of the classroom teacher in the conduct 
Name and of her work with children, hence the reference in its 
Arrangement name to the Teacher. This direct attack upon class 

IS journa pjobigmg ^g^g ^j^g natural beginning of a movement 
of reform which was intended to break up the traditions of the 
school of a generation ago. 

As soon as the discussions of classroom methods were well under 
way, it became obvious that the general organization of the school 
was quite as significant a problem for scientific study as the conduct 
of each class. In fact, the elementary school of today needs to be 
organized rather than to be reformed. Readers of the Elementary 
School Teacher have observed for a period of years that this Journal 
has devoted itself largely to problems of general organization. 
Why children get behind in their grades is a problem of general 
organization which reaches beyond the limits of a single grade. 
How far industrial organization is to affect the life of the school is 
a problem that cannot be solved by the individual teacher, aiid this 
is one of the most urgent problems of the modern school. In view 
of the importance of problems of organization, it seemed wise to 
allow the individual classroom to sink into the background for the 
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time being in the effort to develop a general science of elementary- 
school administration. The limited space which the editors of 
this Journal had at their disposal further contributed to the 
emphasis on one particular kind of material. Fortunately, the 
editors have now reached the point where they can begin an 
enlargement of the Journal. Eight pages will be added to each 
issue and it is expected that this enlargement will later be carried 
farther. From this time on the Journal will aim to co-ordinate 
so far as possible the interests of the individual classroom with the 
interests of the school as a whole. 

The organization of the Journal will be somewhat modified in 
order to include material of various tj^es. The news notes and 
editorial comments will continue as for the last two years. A new 
section will be added covering the leading books and educational 
articles. No attempt to review these individually will be made, 
but instead all of the material will be thrown together in a single 
discussion. A third section will be devoted to reports of experi- 
ments in classroom methods. The remainder of the Journal will 
be devoted to articles of the type which has become familiar to 
readers of the Journal. 

In view of these enlargements and changes it has seemed wise 
to give the Journal a broader title so as to include all interests and 
express somewhat more clearly the relation of the Journal to the 
different aspects of elementary-school work. 

It is appropriate also to emphasize in this connection the general 
fact that this Journal is not the organ of any single institution. 
The Journal invites the co-operation of all who are interested in the 
scientific organization of elementary education. Short reports 
covering different aspects of school work will be very welcome from 
every possible source. A good deal of material will be presented 
which issues directly from the laboratory schools of the University 
of Chicago and naturally the school people who have been in contact 
in one way or another with the department of education of the 
University of Chicago will contribute to both the news notes and 
the other departments. But it is hoped that the Journal may 
serve to stimulate in a general way a broad, scientific interest in 
elementary-school problems. 
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The federal government has taken a long step in the direction 
of subsidizing educational activity throughout the states. The so- 
Federal called Smith-Lever bill has been passed and has been 
Subsidy of approved by the President. This bill makes available 
Agricultural in the next nine fiscal years an aggregate sum of 
ns uc ion $23,120,000 of federal funds to be expended in instruc- 
tion and practical demonstrations in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. The states which are to enjoy the advantage of this 
appropriation are called upon to make state appropriations to 
supplement the funds furnished by the federal government. The 
work is to be carried on through the Department of Agriculture 
and is to be done through the co-operation of the agricultural 
colleges in the several states. It is the expectation that the instruc- 
tion thus provided will influence in a large way the elementary 
schools as well as the higher schools. Indeed, this fund is explicitly 
restricted to use for the benefit of those who are not registered in 
the agricultural colleges. 

The entrance of the federal government on this field of general 
education is a mark of progress which will be observed with great 
interest in all parts of the country. There are those who have 
been opposed to the participation by the central government in any 
large plans of local education. The next question that is to arise 
is the question of a central subsidy for vocational training in the 
various states. A bill now pending covering this matter may be 
made the subject of further comment. 

In the June number of the Elementary School Teacher a report 
was given of the work of the Commission on Vocational Education. 
The Federal "^^^ work of that commission resulted in the prepara- 
Govenmient tion of a bill which was presented to Congress by 
and Vocational Senator Smith and is known as the Smith bill. This 
bill provides for a gradually increasing subsidy for 
vocational and agricultural education in elementary schools. The 
bill leaves each state free to organize this work in its own fashion, 
requiring only that the state shall contribute a certain amount of 
money to supplement the funds given by the federal government. 
The sum of money which the federal government is called upon by 
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this bill to expend is very large in the aggregate. For the year 
ending June 30, 1924, the total amount to be expended by the 
government for the conduct of the schools will be $6,000,000. An 
immediate appropriation of $500,000 is made available for the 
training of teachers. This amount is to be increased to $1,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 19 19, and annually thereafter. 

The bill also provides for a board to administer this fund. This 
board is made up of the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor, with the Commissioner of Education 
acting as the executive officer of the board. 

The novel features of the bill are the large amount of federal 
money given to the purpose and the freedom with which the com- 
mission has dealt with the problem of internal organization of the 
schools. No effort has been made to force upon the different states 
any preconceived theories of the administration of this kind of 
education. This seems to the present writer to be a very whole- 
some and satisfactory method of dealing with the situation. If 
anyone is willing to have federal funds given to education at all, 
this seems to be the wise way of giving these funds. There will be 
some who will question the propriety of the entrance by the federal 
government upon this field of education. On the other hand, it is 
to be said that the government has already entered upon this field 
in its treatment of agricultural education and there seems to be no 
reason why the country at large should not interest itself in the 
solution of the difficult problem of industrial education. 

Violent opposition to the Smith bill has appeared from that 
valiant defender of his own views, Mr. H. E. Miles. Mr. Miles 

issues, under the clear designation of his offices as 
the^SmithBiU President of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial 

Education and as chairman of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Education of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
a protest against the bill. In the first place, he thinks one of the 
prime faults of the bill is to be found in the fact that the bill tries 
to require vocational schools to employ teachers who have had 
experience. Mr. Miles is so thoroughly committed to taking 
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teachers directly from the industries by some process of careful 
selection which he evidently knows about that he thinks it alto- 
gether unsatisfactory that this bill should require experience in 
teaching. Mr. Miles of course recognizes the difhculty of getting 
artisans who know enough about children really to take care of the 
needs of children, but he provides for this difficulty in the simple 
words "careful selection." One needs only to go out into the 
industries and with some high power of selection he can get what 
he wants. Training is all right in the industries themselves and a 
foreman undoubtedly ought to be prepared for his work, but the 
teacher can be secured by a "careful selection." 

In the second place, Mr. Miles indulges in his usual offhand 
statements about educational matters in a criticism of the ex-officio 
board. He says: 

The form of board proposed reduces itself to a mere ex-officio board having 
a single head of a bureau as the power. It is not fair to ask any single man to 
distribute money under the shadow of great names and to assume the responsi- 
bilities involved. Thirty-five states now have boards of education and all 
but six are of this character, consisting of the state superintendents and other 
state officials. These boards have been almost utterly without consequence 
or influence. 

It is doubtful whether the country at large will be prepared to 
submit to Mr. Miles as chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Education of the National Association of Manufacturers the final 
verdict with regard to the efficiency of state boards. We should 
all be prepared to admit that these boards have not always been 
of the highest degree of efficiency, but that the difficulty lies in the 
fact that they do not conform to the type of organization that would 
be acceptable to Mr. Miles, president of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Industrial Education, is hardly to be believed. In fact, the 
probabilities are that one of the difficulties in these boards has been 
that the people who have talked about educational matters have 
not been prepared to give themselves a careful training in the real 
characteristics of an educational situation; and it is to be sus- 
pected that even the president of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Industrial Education and chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Education of the National Association of Manufacturers might 
gain something by conferring with others who have in charge the 
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educational organization of the country. He would then doubtless 
find that any appropriations supervised by the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States would probably be made with the 
advice of experts and after careful consultation with those who are 
trained in educational matters. It is even to be assumed that the 
chairman of the Committee on Industrial Education of the National 
Association of Manufacturers might have a voice in suggesting 
plans, provided these plans could be seen by the people of the 
country in advance and could be recognized as formulated with 
reference to the interests of children rather than with reference to 
manufacturing interests, which, on the whole, seem very often 
rather remote from the intellectual and moral life of these children. 

The reorganization of the elementary schools has been emphat- 
ically suggested in many different quarters during the past summer. 
Criticism of The superintendent of schools of the city of Chicago 
the Upper makes in her report a vigorous attack on the present 
Grades method of conducting the upper grades of the grammar 

school. The following quotation indicates the type of argument 
which she presents against the present organization: 

Boys and girls cannot acquire by the close of the sixth grade sufficient 
power to meet satisfactorily the requirements of the positions into which they 
will strive to enter upon leaving school. It is not repeating and reviewing 
which makes one proficient; it is the attack made in accord with the period of 
growth and development that brings power and efficiency. The need of a 
junior high school is not urgent. 

There is, however, pressing necessity for a readjustment, a reorganization 
of the work in the grammar grades and the first and possibly the second years 
of the high school. 

The greatest drawback to the successful solution of this problem is the 
failure of principals and upper-grade teachers to see it, to feel the pressure of 
present conditions intellectually. 

A committee of the Minnesota Educational Association ap- 
pointed some years ago has recommended a reorganization of the 
Elimination elementary course through an elimination of a very 
from the large body of material. The report of this com- 

plementary mittee is published in Bulletin No. 51 of the State 

(^ fill 1*Q ^ 

Department of Minnesota and contains the following 
introductory statement: 
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The committee presents herewith certain recommendations for the elimi- 
nation of various topics or parts of topics from the elementary curriculum. 
Owing to the difficulty of always stating definitely just what should be omitted, 
the recommendations are made affirmatively or negatively, according to the 
topic under consideration. 

The committee began its work by sending out a letter to the 3,700 members 
of the Minnesota Educational Association. This letter called for suggestions 
along certain definite hues with reference to elimination of subject-matter in 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading and composition, and United States 
history. The number of replies received were as follows: no pertaining to 
arithmetic, 30 to grammar, 80 to geography, 114 to reading and composition, 
and 60 to United States history. The suggestions varied considerably in 
clearness and definiteness, but in so far as the committee has been able to 
determine their value, they have in the main been incorporated in this 
report. 

The committee report then gives in detail a number of items 
which should be eliminated from the elementary course. 

There is grave possibility that the suggestions of the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools and of the Minnesota committee will 
Possible Mis- ^^ misinterpreted. It may be assumed by those who 
use of Economy read these reports that the educational world is bent 
in Elementary merely on reducing the elementary course, whereas^ 
in fact, it is directing its attention to the elimination 
of the unnecessary materials in order that it may include higher 
forms of training.- The possibilities of a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the situation are clearly represented in the following editorial, 
which is clipped from the Tribune, of Duluth, Minnesota: 

One section of the National Education Association, in session at St. Paul 
last week, was concerned with reducing the elementary public-school course 
two years. From the newspaper reports we judge this was to enable those who 
need to become earners to do so, and still complete a definite school course. 

The public schools accept children for entrance at six years. The grades 
cover eight years; the high school four more. This would make the average 
boy or girl eighteen years old at graduation. If this could be reached at six- 
teen very many would complete the work who now stop at the high school 
because of the financial inabihty of their families. 

A boy or girl at sixteen years should have considerable earning value. 
They could have, if properly trained and equipped by ten years of application, 
with no wasted time or effort. To reduce this elementary-school life two years 
is therefore important, if it can be done without material educational loss. 
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That this can be done is a growing conviction. One very simple way is by 
all-year sessions, which, if continued from the third grade, would of itself give 
two full years without the sacrifice of a single subject in the course of study. 

Another way to gain a year is to accept children at five years instead of 
six. If we must have the present kindergartens, they could better take chil- 
dren at four years than at five, and instead of dissipating their powers of con- 
centration and natural inclination to do something developing, by useless and 
largely senseless plays, they should begin the teaching of reading and numbers. 

Still another way is to give vocational courses to be covered in the present 
ten-year period. That such courses can be framed, who can doubt ? It is 
not complimentary to our children to hold that thinking hurts them; that 
mental effort is debiUtating; that concentrated attention to what they can 
understand, intelligently grasp, and so like, is physically weakening. 

The emphasis in this editorial is on mere reduction. The true 
emphasis is on extension. If we reduce the elementary course two 
years it is for the purpose of allowing children to get higher work 
of a type which the elementary school does not now offer. 

Dr. Wallin, who has for a number of years past been giving 
courses in the University of Pittsburgh on clinical psychology, has 
Treatment of accepted a call to the St. Louis public schools, where 
Abnormal he will organize a clinic for special children. For 

Children in some years St. Louis has been very active in the train- 
■ '*"'^ ing of defectives, and the removal of Dr. Wallin to 

that city means an extension and enlargement of the iy\>t of work 
which has been going on. Dr. Wallin will give courses of lectures 
on abnormal children at the Harris Teachers College and will thus 
spread among the teachers of the city an intelligent view of the 
methods of detecting abnormality and also of treating these cases. 
The clinic itself will be a clearing-house for the public schools and 
will be the instrument which will be used by the officers of that sys- 
tem in segregating abnormal children from the normal classes. 

The city of Cleveland has for some time past been confused in 
its school administration by political issues. The teachers decided 
to organize a union and the Board of Education for- 
o I ics an bade the joining of the union. The Board of Educa- 
tion has attempted to abolish German from the 
elementary school and has aroused the German population and the 
German teachers to a vigorous protest and to court proceedings to 
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prevent the taking of this step. In general, the city of Cleveland 
is reaping the reward of a long period of the mixture of education 
and politics. One might express the pious hope that the people 
will ultimately see the disadvantage of this mixture and clear up 
the situation so that they may have a system of education free from 
political interference. If not, the only hope that one can properly 
entertain is that the situation will get so utterly bad that they will 
have to divorce the two whether they will or not. 

The superintendent of schools of Hutchinson, Kansas, has hit 
upon a very fortunate plan of appealing to the community in favor 
Summer of a summer session with the following statement. 

Sessions which is quoted from the Gazette of that city: 

The time for the making of the annual school levy is but two weeks away, 
and the efforts of the board and the superintendent are all directed toward 
gaining a new building, needed even now, and a necessity in another year, 
without a bond issue. It comes as good news to the taxpayers to know that 
the summer school, as conducted last year and during this summer, for the 
backward pupils or those who had been forced to lose their grades through 
illness or some other cause, is an actual saving of money. The five weeks' 
school cost less to make its pupils ready for their advanced work than carrying 
them through regular sessions again would cost, and the superintendent's 
figures show the actual amount, I11.61 for each of the 161 promoted, besides 
their school gain. Superintendent Hall concludes his resum6 of the results 
and costs with the remark: "I feel that in view of these results, the summer 
session may now be considered an established and regular part of the Hutchin- 
son school system." The total saving was $1,868. 

The committee of Chicago teachers and principals which under- 
took as its special mission the survey of the spelling in the city 
Soellin system has made the following interesting report, 

which is quoted from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

The committee on spelling believes that the complaint of business men that 
public-school graduates can't spell is unjust. It found that the vocabulary of 
every business is different. In asking business firms to send lists of words 
which it was thought the pupils of seventh and eighth grades ought to be able 
to spell it was found that only seven words out of 125 sent in were repeated. 

"This experience should discount very considerably," reads the report, 
"the complaint said to emanate from the business houses concerning the 
inability of pupils, fresh from the schools, to spell in terms of their employer's 
business." 
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The committee prepared lists of words and submitted them to pupils of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Fifth-grade pupils made an 
average of 74 on their list. Sixth-grade pupils averaged 82 on the same list. 
The average of 1,800 pupils of the seventh grade was 75 for its list, and of the 
same number in the eighth grade was 76. 

In a group of 78 eighth-grade pupils the following words were misspelled 
as indicated: alleys (45), competent (40), definite (37), garage (26), engineer 
(8), privilege (44), changeable (11), curable (26). 

In another group of 196 eighth-grade pupils the following words were mis- 
spelled by the number of pupils indicated: constitution (22), representative 
(67), submarine (39), necessary (35), cupful (129), chocolate (73), Mexican (27) 
senators (34), luxury (65). 

In a group of 90 fifth-grade pupils the following words were misspelled as 
indicated: arithmetic (37), answered (43), erase (51), relative (58), Illinois (66), 
vegetable (59), truant (62). 

It was shown that the children are good spellers when they are spelling in 
their own vocabulary. In their own compositions their spelling averaged as 
follows: fifth grade, 91 per cent; sixth grade, 94 per cent; seventh grade, 95 
per cent; eighth grade, 97 per cent. 

"In a language spelled with such absurd and contradictory forms as we 
find in English," reads the report, "nothing but constant drill and close atten- 
tion to a reasonably limited number of words can guarantee correct spelling 
of one's useful vocabulary." 

Several cities report at the end of the year the success of the 
school savings bank. Dubuque, Iowa, for example, reports that 
298 students availed themselves of the opportunity of 
• *^ °B k'" learning thrift last year by becoming depositors in the 
school savings bank. In West DesMoines, Iowa, over 
$10,000 was deposited in the state savings bank through the organi- 
zation of the pupils of the schools. In Kankakee, Illinois, a formal 
statement of the banking activities of the schools goes to show that 
during the year just past more than $5,000 was deposited in the 
bank. Since the move began in 1907, more than $32,000 has been 
deposited by school children. Sterling, Illinois, reports itself as 
very well satisfied with the school plans for teaching the children 
how to save. The following statement from the Standard, of 
Sterling, Illinois, shows the attitude of the people of that city 
toward this enterprise: 

The report of the Penny Savings Association showing such excellent work 
in saving by school children caused much favorable comment since last evening, 
and the parents were amazed at the thrift shown by the pupils during the year. 
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The superintendents and teachers in the schools have done much in lieeping 
up the interest in the work and their efforts have been of great assistance to 
the officers of the association. 

The city of Pittsburgh is fortunate in having an educational 

fund which sends the teachers of its schools to various institutions 

where they can study during the summer. This edu- 

uca lona cational commission, which has John A. Brashear as 
Scnolarships . ' •" 

its president, awarded the following list of scholarships 

for the present summer. It is worthy of note that the students 

enjoying these scholarships have been sent in all directions and will 

bring back to the city of Pittsburgh the benefits of a very wide 

series of courses given in different parts of the country: 

Commonwealth Art Colony, Boothbay Harbor 4 

University of Michigan 2 

North American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, Ind. i 

Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y 10 

University of Chicago 11 

Columbia University 21 

Cornell University 16 

Dartmouth 4 

Harvard University 14 

Zanerian College of Penmanship, Columbus, Ohio 3 

Ocean City Summer School 3 

University of Pennsylvania 4 

Pennsylvania State College 7 

University of Vermont 4 

University of Pittsburgh 4 

American Institute, Northwestern University i 

University of Wisconsin 1 1 

University of Berlin, Germany i 

University of New York i 

New York School of Fine and Apphed Arts i 

Munich Trade School, Germany i 



Total number of teachers sent in 1914 i 



24 



An educational fund of this sort can be of great value to a 
school system. There is certainly no larger opportunity for those 
who are seeking ways and means of endowing American education 
than the creation in all of our great cities of funds that shall keep 
alive the teaching profession after the period of preliminary training 
for admission to the profession is past. 



